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British View of the White rouse 
The ' Orange County' Spirit 


By Michael Davie 

London Observer 


years ago and have cdme up 
with him very fast, recruit- 
ing friends on the way. 

Dwight Chapin was per- 
sonally recruited to the 
White House staff bv Bob 



v; Washington 

ti The character of Presi- 

; dent Nixon’s White House _ _ 

% gtaff has been determined Haldeman, the President’s 
the peculiarities of life right-hand man. I happened 
mert Chapin in the White 
House in 1969 — an alert 
pleasant, cool young South- 
ern Californian who was the 
President’s appointments se- 
cretary. a post he held until 
the abruptly left to join Unit- 
ed Air Lines. He looked as 
clean and efficient as the 
White House interior, which 
always appears freshly 
painted. 

Chapain was the White 
House contact of a young at- 
torney, also from Southern 
California, named Donald 
Segretti. who was allegedly 
one of more than 50 under- 
cover operators recruited to 
assist M r. Nixon’s re- 
election by infiltrating rival 
campaigns or feeding mis- 
leading information to vot- 
ers. 

From these two, the 
thread of Watergate involve- 
ment evidently leads higher 
up the White House staff, to 
Chapin’s equally orde rly 
colleagues. Several of these 
are Southern Californians, 
too. Most notable is Halde- 
man. who has been the Pres- 
ident’s hatchman since he 
took power. Others include 
Jeb Stuart Magruder and 
Gordon Strachan. 

“Their view is profession- 
al, managerial. California is 
the first suburban state, and 
I don’t think. Haldeman and 
Co. are aware of what real 
social problems are,” a 
Southern Californian con- 
gressman told me. 

“They still have a kind of 
Puritan ethic — my father 
made it, I made it, so if I 
can do it why can’t others? 
They have a very tough 
ideological approach. They 
have preconceptions. And 
they are defensive. They 
don’t trust the people in gov- 
ernment. the Civil Sendee, 
and they're filling more and 
more slots with people in 
their own mold.” 

SOCIAL 

They move around very 
l i 1 1 1 e in Washington. “You 
never see them at private 
functions,” a girl who moves 
j round a great deal told me. 
If Lhcre's not a head ta- 


the West Const, and it 
if fa in Southern California 
that the roots of this ad- 
| ministration may be found. 
1 ' Perhaps one may look 
.there for a generalized ex- 
j planation of the Watergate 
1 conspiracy. 

Californians are often 
thought of as open-minded, 
S relaxed, experimental peo- 
pie, but these White House 
•; 'Californians belong to a dif- 
i ferent strain. They exempli- 
|j fy instead the spirit ot Or- 
ange county, which is one of 
the most conservative re- 
gions of the U.S. 

‘Orange county is subur- 
ban, prosperous, new, fast- 
growing, white, intensely or- 
thodox, patriotic, church-go- 
ing, often 
p u ritani- 
£al, often 
jrootless. of- 
ten heavily 
m ortgaged, 
and often 

fearful that something un- 
predictable may happen — 
factory closures, space agen- 
cy outback, tax increases — 
to start its citizens sliding 
toward the poverty from 
which many of their parent* 

psranPrl 

The White House staff 
does not come entirely from 
Orange county in fact, but 
they do so in’ spirit A new 
generic term is neded to de- 
scribe them, as “Ivy 
League” is applied to well- 
off, privately educated. Eu- 
ropeanized products of the 
East coast. 

These Orange county boys 
are proud of being Cal dorian 
v>et they also often feel In- 
terior to and suspicious ol 
Eastern Americans, especi- 
ally Ivy Leaguers. 

PROOF 

Mr. Nixon, in his youth, 
used to stand on the railway 
line at home in Whittier, out 
side Los Angeles, and gaze 
longingly down the tracks 
toward the East: Calitor- 
nia ns often feel that thev 
need to go Fast to prove 
themselves. 

Mr. Nixon ha a 1 wavs 
liked fresh blood His pre- 
serf . ides joined him ten 


ble, there won’t be auy ad- 
ministration people. Th^y 
don’t like it. Nixon doesn t 
like it. They socialize only in 
the way of business. They 
have very few social graces, 
and they are not good at 
small talk.” 

A sociable politician re- 
marked: "It’s the damandest 
thing. They’re all cut from 
t h e same cookie-cutter 
tiipre’s not a laugh in a 
car-load.” 

The one important admin- 
istration figure with a light 
social side is Henry Kissin- 
ger. the only White House 
person whose socializing is 
tolerated and the only one 
who has dared to make 
jokes ..i -out Haldeman. 

The « juiomians make 
enemies, w h i c h Kissinger 
tries to av*'i,| At the time of 
the election, he dined happi- 
ly with Frank Mankiewicz. 
who was Senator George 
McGovern’s campaign man- 
ager, in company with sev- 
eral fierce critics of the 
Vietnam war. 

Haldeman. b y contrast, 
described critics of the war 
as consciously aiding and 
abetting the eneinv of the 
United States.” which was 
very dose-*o accusing them 
of treason lie repeated h;s 
view after it was pointed out 
to him that the critics in- 
cluded many U.S. senators. 

ABROAD 

Abroad, Mr. Nixon still 
uses members of the old 
East Coast foreign policy es- 
tablishment; their symbol is 
David Bruce, former U.S. 
ahibassador in London, now 
en route to China. 

But on the home front, 
which does not greatly inter- 
est the President, and which 
hex been more open to the 
influence of Haldeman and 
John Ehrliehman, the Presi- 
dent's closest domestic poli- 
cy adviser, the liberal Re- 
publicans of Mr. Nixon’s 
first administration have 
now. almost to a man. either 
removed themselves or ha\ e 
ieen removed. 

Congressmen complain i 
that the White House nas no 
idea of the effect of its poli- 
cies. or that if it does it does 
not care. The administra- 
tion’s evident lack of con- 
cern with welfare, for exam- 
ple. may be why the adjec- 
tive “ruthless” applied to 
them may not be inappro- 
priate. They tend to see the 
world in Orange county 
terms. People are either rec- 
ular, striving Americans. 


or bums, or enemies. 

Among older politicians 
around town, one can dis- 
cern a certain disdain, per- 
haps contempt would not be 
too strong a word, for the 
new White House breed. 
Murray 'Chotiner is Mr. Nix- 
on’s oldest political asso- 
ciate in W a s h i n g t o n; he 
managed Mr. Nixon’s cam- 
paign for the Congress in 
1946, and has worked with 
him off and on ever since. In 
his time. Chotiner has been 
accused of practically even 
form of political chicaner/, 
and I went to see him to 
hear his view of the Water- 
gate. 

He is a California lawyer 
in origin, now in his early 
60s. but he looks like a Pitts- 
burgh cab-driver, w ith a bat- 
tered face and a n ! c bi* 
gold wrist watch. He 
lour wives. 

“First, Die Watergate is 
stupid,” he said. “Second, 
it’s horrible, and third, th*y 
weren’t going to find out any- 
thing anyway before the 
Democratic convention. Be- 
sides. it’s ridiculous. It’s the 
easiest thing in the world to 
find out what your oppo- 
nents are doing in a political 
campaign.” 

ADVICE 

Then he gave me his view 
of the men who have recent- 
ly been giving political ad- 
vice to Mr. Nixon. “They 
reached the top too fast” he 
said, “without seasoning or 
training. When Mr. Nixon 
became President in 1963, 
and the press was cailing for 
him. Ron Ziegler came to 
the and said, ‘Murray what 
shall 1 tell them?’ He didn’t 
have the experience. 

“Ehrliehman was a tmir 
director. Mitchell was only 
on the 19158 campaign. 
Haldeman was an advance 
man, chief of staff for the 
campaign workers, dealing 
with details, not judgments. 
When he became a cam- 
paign manager in 1962, lie 
lost. There aren’t the people 
in there who’ve had the po- 
litical experience.'’ 

Still. I said, they did win 
by a landslide in t972. 

• Chotiner gnnned. “When 1 
was in the White House 1 
used to send notes round 
saying that the President 
would win in 72 in spite ol 
the campaign. L predicted 
that he would win by a his- 
torical sweep. Haldeman 
hated me for those notes.” 
Chotiner looked out of the 
window in the direction of 
the White House. “Nothing 
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